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If you've been designing with these... 


Since 1986, architects from North Carolina 
have ganes 22 Architectural Brick Design 
Awards, = jr of excellence in the design 
and use of brick in commercial and 
residential projects. Those architects have 
been featured in Business: North Carolina, 
NC Architect, BIA News, and in local press 
coverage. 

This year marks the 5" Anniversary of 
ABDA, and the Brick Association of North 


ARICA NAT SES TU RA L 
BRICK DESIGN AWARDS 


Don't miss your place at the table for this 
year's program. The presentation theme is 
"Minds Over Matter", and this is something you 
must see to believe. Start thinking now about 
the projects you wish to enter. Join us 
November 7" at the Stouffer Winston Plaza for 
a night to remember. Good Luck! 

If you haven't received a 1991 ABDA 
Call For Entries, contact us today. 
Deadline for entries is September 27°! 
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BRICK TM 


Smarter than you think 
1-800 NC BRICK 
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Were growing to better serve the design and construction indus- 
try in the Wilmington area. Carolinas AGC will open its 10th plan 
room at 2527 S. 17th Street this fall. By placing plans and specs 
in our new office, owners will receive more competitive prices 
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You GET STRAIGHT Answers 
FROM PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
ON YOUR ENERGY NEEDS. 


JOHN STANLEY 
Commercial Marketing Manager 


One of the toughest choices these days is selecting the energy 
source and equipment best suited for your needs. It's a decision that 
rose requires reliable information, realistic data and professional assistance. 
|, aya AC. At Public Service Company, we'll give you straight answers on energy. 
x "z We maintain up-to-date information provided by sources you can trust, 

iz like the U.S. Department of Energy. We keep you informed on the latest 
high-efficiency gas equipment, new applications as they arise and future 

Need the latest energy information? developments that can prove valuable to you and your customers. 

jushaskius: What you won't get from Public Service Company are vague 

results from independent studies. Or self-serving claims that can’t be backed up by facts. 

We're committed to helping you examine and select the energy options that deliver value, 
een effectiveness and reliability. That’s the kind of information that your customers 
expect from you, and we'll make certain that 
you have it. PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY, 

Call John Stanley at 704 864-6731 for straight answers. 
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rviving The Recession 


Institutional, Health Care Work Still Strong Around State 


PL 


or the newest crop of young would-be architects pro- 
duced by the N.C. State School of Design, economic 
reality shared centerstage with the conferring of 
degrees this past May. 

“When we had our pictures made for the graduation assem- 
"> says new grad Amy Allgeyer of Burlington, “all the archi- 
‘tural students were holding WILL WORK FOR FOOD signs. 
"e knew it was going to be rough.” 

Allgeyer and her classmates were coming to grips with what 
»rofessionals in their field have realized for some time now— 
„merica's current economic recession has left few job markets 
touched, including architecture. 

Layoffs at large firms, shutdowns of small firms and fierce 

petition for projects have characterized the recession's 
”pact in North Carolina. Experts disagree on the best strategy 

* riding out the storm, but no one disagrees that architecture 
“as been one of the recession's many victims. 

“In North Carolina, the recession has been bad,” says AIA 
‘orth Carolina president Jeffrey A. Huberman, AIA. “Maybe 
ot as bad as in some other states, particularly in the Northeast, 
Midwest and southern Florida, but it has taken its toll here, 
‘9o....Everyone has been affected, whether they’ve been in busi- 
ness for 100 years or one.” 

An AIA North Carolina-sponsored seminar this spring 
*ddressed the marketing concepts of specialization versus 
‘wersification as recession-fighting tactics, and both make for 

ompelling arguments. In practice, it appears that firms with 
ertain specializations—namely, in health care and institutional 
projects— have been faring the best. 

“During this recessionary period, health care work has been 
very strong,” says Jay Peterson, AIA, president of Peterson 


Associates in Charlotte. “Firms like ourselves that specialize in it 
have had work to do. Since it makes up a large majority of the 
work we do, we've been one of those firms that hasn't had to lay 
people off because of the recession.” 

Peterson, whose 60-person, 17-year-old firm began with a 
hospital project in Hamlet, cites several reasons for the prolifera- 
tion of health care work. The gradual “graying” of the American 
population to include more people aged 65 and older, increased 
competition by hospitals for patients, and some fundamental 
changes in the overall delivery of health care all have combined 
to produce a demand for more or better medical facilities. 

“There is a major emphasis to do things on an outpatient 
basis rather than an inpatient basis,” says Peterson, referring to 
changes in Medicare and Medicaid payment regulations 
imposed on the health care industry in 1984. “Because of the 
shift to outpatient services, hospitals have had to change older 
facilities to accomodate outpatient needs. Outpatient surgery 
has boomed, and firms like ours have designed outpatient 
surgery centers all over the region, or modified old facilities.” 

“The medical field went through a trough or down cycle 
about five or six years ago,” points out John H. Tabor, AIA, a 
principal at Middleton McMillan Architects in Charlotte. “All 
the hospitals stopped doing work or slowed down their capital 
improvement plans for many years. It was sort of building up 
and getting ready to burst, and it happened to burst at this point 
in time. 

“Every market has an up and down cycle, like a sine wave, 
and they don’t always coincide. At this time, I think there are 
more down cycles than up cycles, whereas at other times they 
are moving up and down all over the place.” 

Tabor's 22-person firm specializes in health care projects as 


“During this recessionary peri- 
od, health care work has been 
very strong. Firms like our- 
selves that specialize in it have 
had work to do. Since it makes 
up a large majority of the work 
we do, we've been one of those 
firms that hasn’t had to lay peo- 
ple off because of the recession.” 
J.J. Peterson 

Peterson Associates 


The firm has designed outpatient cen- 
ters for numerous hospitals previously 
oriented toward inpatient services, such 
as Stanly Memorial. 
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“Every market has an up and 
down cycle, like a sine wave, 
and they don't always coincide. 
At this time, I think there are 
more down cycles than up 
cycles, whereas at other times 
they are moving up and down 
all over the place.” 


John Tabor 
Middleton McMillan Architects 


The firm is architect of record for the 
North Carolina Blumenthal Center for 
the Performing Arts under construction 
in Charlotte, which Tabor calls "proba- 
bly the most complex brick project in the 
Cesar Pelli is the design 
architect. 


country 


well as a diverse number of other large, complex projects. It 
recently landed two correctional system jobs, a $22 million pro- 
ject for Mecklenburg County and a $133 million federal prison 
at Butner, for which it teamed with Odell Associates Inc., to win 
the highly competitive project. 

“We got it last December and we haven't even started on it 
yet,” says Tabor, whose company also is the architectural firm 
of record for the high-profile North Carolina Performing Arts 
Center in Charlotte. “What it does is give you a level of confi- 
dence that there's work to come in the months ahead.” 

Greg Flynn, AIA, would like that same kind of confidence. 
He and his wife, Kathleen McQuaid, both moved to North 
Carolina last summer from intense architectural practices in 
New York but have been unable to find fulltime jobs in the 
Triangle area 

The 31-year-old Flynn, a native of Ireland, worked in London 
before his five years in New York. He says he has sent out 130 
resumes, talked with 70 firms and met with 25 in person, all 
without a job offer. "I thought it was just going to be for 1990 
and would change after the war, but it’s definitely related to the 
national economy and I'm not sure when it's going to turn 
around,” he says 

Since coming to the state, Flynn has participated in an Urban 
Design Assistance Team project and done some freelance work. 

But the most money we've gotten this year," he says, "was our 
tax refund from last year 

It seems like a lot of the firms I’ve met with have really 
scaled back, I've met with quite a few people who have a lot of 
empty drafting boards. They might have had six, 10 or 12 peo- 
ple working for them a couple of years ago, and now they are 
just one-man shows.” 

Philip L. Szostak, AIA, had 17 people working for him a few 
years ago. But last year, after running his own practice for 11 
years, he closed the doors and went to work for NBBJ North 
Carolina, Although part of his decision was based on his desire 
to spend more time designing than running an office, and part 
of it was based on the inherent obstacles small firms face when 
pursuing major projects, the economy also played a role. 

“One factor was an economic environment that was not real- 
ly affecting me but was affecting one of my clients that decided 
not to pay me over $400,000. 1 held on for a couple of years after 
the client did that, but in economic times like we have now, it's 
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very expensive keeping an office open and going after Projects,” 
Szostak says. 

Szostak sees intense competition among firms within the 
state, no matter how big the firm or the project. That's parties. 
larly true with public work, partially due to the state’s 
Qualification-Based Selection process that gives all firms a fair 
shake. But spending the money necessary to compete for major 
projects against large firms just isn’t cost-efficient for the small 
firm. 

“If that one developer would have paid us, I probably 
wouldn't have made the decision I made, because | would haw 
been able to afford to go after (major) projects,” he says. “Either 
you need to be a big firm to go after big projects or you need to 
be a small firm and stay with small projects. | made the decision 
that I wanted to do big work. It's great to have the backup | 
have here at NBBJ.” 

Some large firms have survived by downsizing staff and 
exploring new markets to enter. Others have become more 
aggressive marketers. Some have absorbed the principals of 
smaller firms that have had to close the doors. Feeling the pinch 
are the younger designers who are often the first to go during a 
cutback, or the new grads who have trouble getting started. 

Robert Burns from the N.C. State School of Design says that 
while many of the school’s 35 recipients of professional degrees 
last May have been placed in jobs, it hasn't been easy. “We had 
good representation at our job fair,” he notes, “but a lot of firms 
just came to talk. They didn't have solid jobs to offer, they were 
just trying make contacts for the future.” 

New grad Allgeyer has made plenty of contacts. Now she is 
looking for something more concrete. 

"Some still have the jobs they had between their fourth and 
fifth year (of school),” she says of her graduating class. “Some 
just got lucky. Some are doing mechanical drafting, One is 
working in a music store, in retail, whatever you can find right 
now. I think one person is going back to school to get a 
master’s—and everybody else is beginning to think about it.” 

“| think North Carolina architects are personally optimistic 
says Huberman. “They are just waiting for the recession to wear 
out and for business to pick up again. And I think some are 
beginning to see signs of things coming back. Clients who 
haven't been doing anything are at least beginning to talk about 
projects, which they weren't doing six months ago.” 
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Legislative Report 


Oualification-Based Selection Of Architects Works In Public's Interest 


our years after its enactment as public policy in 
North Carolina, the concept of Oualification- 
Based Selection (OBS) for architectural services 
ranks as a success. 

“The system for designer selection on state building pro- 
jects is working beautifully,” says Fred C. Abernethy, AIA. 
Abernethy is a member of the State Building Commission 
and partner with CBSA Architects, Inc., of Hickory. 

“The best qualified firms are receiving the work and 
that’s the way it should be. The overall quality of design 
for state buildings has been enhanced,” says Abernethy. 
“It also pleases me to see that smaller firms are receiving 
a share of the available projects.” 

If the effectiveness of legislation was graded like a 
school report card, the state’s QBS program would proba- 
bly receive an A-minus. While designer selection for state 
projects has been accomplished with few glitches, some 
local government officials remain either unaware of the 
law and its application or don’t understand how and why 
it works to their advantage. 

The 1987 General Assembly deserves credit for creat- 
ing the state’s QBS system. The North Carolina statute is 
popularly referred to as the Mini-Brooks law as it is mod- 
eled after federal legislation known as the Brooks Act, 
named after Rep. Jack Brooks (D-Texas). In brief, the law 
states that: 

* State and local governments should announce all 
projects requiring architectural and engineering services; 

* Firms should be selected without regard to fee, based 
on demonstrated competence and qualification for the 
type of services required; 

* A contract with a fair and reasonable fee should be 
negotiated with the best qualified firm. If unsuccessful, 
similar negotiations should be initiated with the next best 
qualified firm, 

The Mini-Brooks law is intended to be the rule except 
in cases of special emergency involving public health and 
safety. Units of local government may, in writing, 
exempt specific projects if the estimated professional fee 
is less than $30,000. 

In the case of state construction projects, Mini-Brooks 
has been carried out efficiently under the direction of the 
State Building Commission, which oversees the State 
Construction Office. When a state department or agency 
receives funding for a project, the project and its need for 
architectural services is announced in the North Carolina 

Purchase Directory—a biweekly state publication. A typ- 
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ical announcement receives 40 or more responses from 
Tar Heel-based architectural firms. 

A pre-selection committee, usually comprised of four 
people, reviews the qualifications of those firms interest- 
ed in the project. Qualifications include demonstrated 
expertise, adequate staff and current workload as well as 
past performance concerning budget and deadlines. 

Based on that criteria, the committee develops a list of 
the top three firms, which is delivered to the State 
Building Commission for action at its next meeting. State 
Construction Office records indicate that the entire selec- 
tion process from announcement to action by the State 
Building Commission typically takes less than 40 days. 
Without question, the process is efficiently administered 

Following selection of the top three, it’s time then— 
and only then—for fees to be negotiated or discussed. 

So why is the Mini-Brooks law and the concept of QBS 
in the best interest of North Carolina citizens? And why 
not ask architects to bid public projects with a pre- 
announced fee as do contractors? 

Contractors bid projects because all major aspects of 
the job are defined, including the type and amount of 
construction materials required for completion. On the 
other hand, architects turn an undefined concept into a 
design, including set plans and specifications. Architects 
take an idea and give it definition. A contractor takes thy 
definition and turns it into a physical reality. 

Indeed, the best-qualified architect offers many intan- 
gibles such as technical knowledge, aesthetic judgment 
and decision-making skills that are difficult to compare 
on an “apples-to-apples” basis. The expertise of an archi- 
tect can have a dramatic effect on maintenance and oper 
ating costs, year after year, for the life-span of a building 

Another strong argument in favor of QBS is that publi 
building projects involve public health and safety consid- 
erations. The government agency building a facility is 
responsible to the taxpayers for obtaining the best build- 
ing possible. QBS also keeps the process open to all inter 
ested firms and eliminates political favoritism. 

“Mini-Brooks represents a giant step forward for this 
state in an effort to obtain competent construction design 
services for the money spent, rather than someone's best 
buddy doing ‘half-a-job-a-nickel cheaper with you -and-l 
a-footing the bill’,” says Henry W. Johnston, AIA, of 
Wilmington. i 

In spite of the Mini-Brooks law and compelling evi- 
dence in support of QBS, some local government bodìes 


se 
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Renovations at the New Hanover County Courthouse landed Yelverton Architects a 1990 AIA South Atlantic Region design 


award and serve as an excellent example of the Qualification-Based Selection process in action. 


ding county commissions, city or town councils and 
9l boards continue a practice of hiring architects on 


basis of fees. 

‘he office of AIA North Carolina receives an average 
‘sree complaints per month from architects who say 

/ have been asked to state their fees for a public pro- 

t as part of the selection process. Following a com- 

int, AIA North Carolina executive director Timothy D. 


t typically contacts the government in question, 
rming them of the law and its application. 
In most cases, the local administrator or elected offi- 


cials are simply unaware of Mini-Brooks or what QBS 
means,” says Kent. "Occasionally, though, we find 
instances where the local government thinks that by ask- 
ing for fees, they'll get some kind of bargain. They're 
wrong about that.” 

Recognizing that education is the answer, AIA North 
Carolina has launched a Mini-Brooks awareness program. 
The program involves a grass-roots effort by architects 
around the state to educate and inform their local officials 
about Mini-Brooks and how it works to the public's 


advantage. 
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Buccaneer Village 
Manteo Island, NC 
Architect: Cline Davis Architects, PA, Raleigh 
Client: Roanoke Properties, Manteo 
Contractor: Benchmark Construction, Raleigh 


Awarded a 1990 Isosceles Design Award, 
Buccaneer Village isa multi-family resort commu- 
nity of lownhouses and flats builrora narraw 9: 
acre site fronting an existing sali water channel 
that opens onto a coastal sound. Stringent coastal 
regulations affected all aspects of the development, 
including density, site coverage, impervious sur- 
faces, setbacks anil storm water management, Six 


of the proposed 10 buildings have been completed 

fora total-of ó4 units, The12, 14nd Tnit 

buildings are-buill on piles, witłrrtrdernenth Space 

used for parking and storage. To optimize Hiewiew, 

the structures are paired and-caitted to protic a 

slaggered configuration. This arrangement also | 
creates common Ciitry courtyards on-the-road side 
of the development and pedestrian courtyards (vith 
storm water retention pods) on Hie view side. One 
of Hie architect S goals was tozyeate a commmiinily 
image tnt was sympatlietic to'tlie Outer Banks 
region iu terms of scale and-architectural style, 


ometimes a journey through the regulatory morass 
that governs development on the North Carolina 
coast can produce archaeological, as well as architec- 
tural, results. 

Buch was the case for Nags Head architect Benjamin B. 
4 _ AIA. In trying to satisfy the all the permit requirements 
a residential community development on Machelhe Island in 
“th City, the discovery of a sunken 19th century schooner 
one other vessel from the early 1900s threw a wrench into 
@riginal site plan. 
"Because of the historical use of the site as a port, we were 

"ed to undertake an underwater archaeological survey,” 
hoon says of the project. “There was an old Texaco terminal 
= and we had originally intended to put a pier along the 
= of the old oil dock. When we found those boats (near that 
an), we had to redesign and move the pier, or we would 
* been required to bring the boats up. We went to some 
to extend the docks into relatively deep water rather 
dredging, because we didn’t want to have to get a dredg- 

it.” 

More often than not, however, obtaining the proper permits 
wa fundamental part of the job for architects who design pro- 
wete near the fragile North Carolina coastline. Regulatory acts 
eed agencies governing everything from wetlands to storm 
water runoff to setback from the sea combine to lend an envi- 
»-emental influence to virtually all coastal design. 

Dealing with the wetlands issue is the usual starting point for 
projects on the N.C. coast. Because a permit is required to place 
OS material in any area designated as wetlands — and because 
T these permits are very difficult to obtain — determining the exis- 
| sence of wetlands, if any, ona particular site is critical and often 
controversial. 


SM3HLLVW AVH 


“The best design approach is to avoid wetlands, but that's 
not always possible,” says Larry Zucchino, a Raleigh-based 
plant ecologist, landscape architect and member of the state's 
Environmental Management Commission. 

“It’s pretty obvious that coastal marshlands are wetlands, 
and it’s pretty obvious that swamps are wetlands. But as you 
come up from those splashable wetlands, the definition gets a 
little bit more vague. It’s these transitional areas that are of most 
concern....A person may stand ona piece of land that appears 
eminently buildable and find that the regulatory agencies con- 
sider it jurisdictional wetlands.” 

Wetlands currently are defined by the federal Clean Water 
Act essentially as areas in which the water table is within 18 
inches of the soil surface for 10 days during the growing season. 
Congress now is in the process of considering a revision in the 
wetlands definition that would require the water table to be 
within six inches of the soil surface for 14 days, in effect forcing 
an area to be much more water-saturated to be designated as 
wetlands. 

“The last definition of wetlands that came out was so broad 
that a very large part of Eastern North Carolina fell under the 
definition of wetlands,” says Cahoon. “It got to the point where 
no one could tell simply by looking whether an area was wet- 
lands or not. That can really play havoc with your plans and the 
value of your property.” 

Along with the Clean Water Act, the Coastal Area 
Management Act also identifies areas of environmental concern 
for those who want to build on the coast. Administered by the 
Division of Coastal Management, a CAMA development permit 
can be obtained in North Carolina only after the developer has 
submitted an application that is distributed for review among 13 

Story continues on page 19 
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Corolla Light Soundfront Recreation Center 


Corolla, NC 


Architect: Benjamin Barry 
Cahoon, ALA, Nags Head 
Client: Corolla 


Gardens 


Contractor: KC. Willis 


planned community of multi- 
family and single-family resi- 
dences. This project is a recre- 


ation center for that development. 


It includes, on the first floor, a 
snack shop, a retail shop, an 
arcade and the check-in point as 
well as access to a miniature golf 
course, The upper level is office 
pace for Corolla Light manage 
ment, Since part of the site is des 


ignated wetlands, several regula- 
tions influenced the design and 
location, including the use of pil- 
ings to place the center over the 
wetlands, Even the placement 
and depth of the pilings was envi- 
ronmentally determined. Says 
architect Ben Cahoon: “The 
Outer Banks string of islands 
tend to move toward the west, On 
this part of the sound front, what 


is hard ground now was once the 
hottom of the sound (hundreds of 
years ago). As a result, there are 
layers of organic material in the 
sand. You have to make sure the 
piling foundation extends 
through that to firmer sand 
underneath." 
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Sanderling Inn 


Sanderling, NC 

Architect: NBBJ North Carolina, Inc., 
Research Triangle Park 

Client: Mr. & Mrs. Earle F. Slick, 
Winston-Salem 

Contractor: Wimco Corporation, Inc., 
Washington 


As part of a complex of structures clus- 
tered next to the historic Caffey's Inlet 
Lifesaving Station, the Sanderling Inn isa 
focal point for the Sanderling develop- 
ment, Phase I, built at a cost of $1.375 
million, includes 28 guest rooms and 
meeting and lobby facilities. The Inn com- 
bines the scale of a country inn with fea- 
tures usually associated with grand hotels 
to provide appropriate resort accomoda- 
tions. Located on the Northern Outer 
Banks, the Sanderling development has a 
density and character derived from the 
architectural traditions of old Nags Head, 
The Inn received a design award for excel- 
lence in AIA North Carolina's 1989 
awards program. 


Villa Capriani 


Topsail Island, NC 

Architect: The FWA Group, Charlotte 
Client: Resort Equities, Roanoke, VA 
Contractor: McDevitt & Street, 
Charlotte 


The client was looking for a 
Mediterranean-style condominium devel- 
opment in detail as well as in scale, pre- 
senting the architect with an environmen- 
tally-influenced conflict, Explains project 
architect |, David Parke, AIA: 
“Regulations for storm water runoff lead 
you to use as little land as possible, and 
that pushes you into a high-rise situation 
so you can get a lot of units on a site while 
keeping as much ground open as possible. 
However, that's counter to what this 
client wanted, which was a more ground 
intensive development with low rise. That 
took away all the open ground which 
absorbs the runoff. What we had to do in 
this case was use a porous pavement sys- 
tem, which is a special type of pavement 
that looks like normal pavement but allows 
water to percolate through it. We also had 
to drill a number of monitoring wells so 
authorities could monitor the ground 
water recharge rate.” The first phase of the 
project includes 116 units of 1, 2 and 3- 
bedroom villas arranged in serpentine 


fashion 
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“erent resource agencies, including the Army Corps of 

"zneers, the Division of Environmental Management and 
‘ser state and federal environmental agencies. After those 
“ncies comment, the application is either approved or denied 
‘the Division of Coastal Management. 

One of the major CAMA provisions determines how far back 
"m the ocean front a project can be built, a crucial factor in 
~etecting the state’s frontal dunes and beaches and in keeping 

‘lative safe distance between development and the constantly 
"ding coastline. In some areas, CAMA regulations dictate that 
new home must be built at least 30 years worth of the current 

"sion rate away from the ocean front. If the current erosion 
ate s three feet a year, the home would have to be at least 90 
*et from the front. 

That setback distance can vary depending on the type of 
“velopment. Villa Capriani, a multiphase Topsail Island con- 
“minium development designed by The FWA Group, original- 
‘had to be placed at least 120 feet from the first line of stable 

‘getation on the ocean front. “But if that line changes at any 
point during the project,” says project architect J. David Parke, 
WA, “you may have to relocate the project. With Villa Capriani, 
**had to eliminate 10 or 12 units (when the vegetation line 
anged following a major storm). We were constrained by a 

ehway on the other side of the project and there wasn’t any- 
here to move the building back.” 
CAMA regulations also force coastal counties to develop 
escientious land-use plans that must be approved by the state 
nd updated every five years to help protect and conserve 

astal resources, in effect adding another layer of zoning 
‘quirements for architects and developers to consider. 

While the environment places extreme influences on where 
astal projects can be built, it also impacts heavily on the 

“signs themselves. To comply with the Federal Emergency 
Management Act (FEMA) and qualify for flood insurance, struc- 
‘eres in high hazard flood areas or velocity zones prone to 

‘orm surges are built on pilings to permit the flow of water 
inderneath them. In general, the higher you place the lowest 
evel of inhabitable space, the lower your insurance rate. 

“It's very difficult for man to build something that will with- 
«and a hurricane's fury at the level of the water, where there 
we wind-driven waves,” says Wilmington architect Henry W. 
ohnston, AIA, who specializes in designing homes along the 

‘orth Carolina coast. "It's best to have it as open as possible 

inderneath — with walls that either fall out or no walls at all. 

“Since you are on columns, the nature of the structure is 
more akin to a post-and-beam skeletal type structure versus an 
sland house where you may be on a spread footing and can 
cumulate your structural loads in a number of different ways. 
Here, you have to pay more attention to overturning and rack- 
ng due to hurricane-force winds. Houses have to be braced 
much better and tied together much different than a house 
nland.” 

The runoff of storm waters also has a major effect on design 
»ptions. Under the auspices of the Division of Environmental 
Vianagement, three-year-old coastal storm water regulations 
govern the runoff generated from development projects. “Water 
quality is degraded from storm water generated from parking 
ots and rooftops. That’s a given,” Zucchino says. “These mea- 
sures are designed to control the direct runoff. Typically you 
‘esign infiltration basins that keep the water on site and let it 
infiltrate through the soil rather than letting it discharge into 

ypen, coastal waters.” 

Cahoon’s storm water management plan at Machelhe Island 
proposes to collect all runoff from the houses that are over wet- 


lands and pipe it back to a high-ground holding pond. It also 
controls all runoff from parking lots to permit no direct runoff 
from the site into the wetlands of the surrounding waters. 

Johnston lists view orientation, sun orientation, wind orienta- 
tion and choice of materials as other paramount influences on 
architects who work on coastal projects. Clients obviously are 
concerned about capturing dramatic water views and orienting 
their primary living spaces to the sun. They may want exterior 
decks in more than one location so they can have exposure to or 
protection from the coastal breezes, depending upon the season. 
The effects of wind-driven water and the corrosive nature of salt 
spray also are concerns. “You have to pay more attention to 
water penetration and other more mundane issues, because they 
become very important here if you don’t pay attention to them,” 
Johnston says. “Details that might not leak in Raleigh may leak 
on the coast.” 

Some architects, too, try to pay attention to an area’s particu- 
lar architectural style — if there is one. “There is a lot of coastal 
housing that just doesn’t look like it belongs at any place specifi- 
cally. It could be in Florida or New Jersey as easily as North 
Carolina,” notes Raleigh architect Jeffrey T. Davis. His firm, 
Cline Davis Architects PA, made it a point to make sure a recent 
Outer Banks project was designed with the local style in mind. 
“The multiple gables, steep roofs, shingle siding, the carpentry 
detailing in the gables — that's all indigenous to the Outer Banks. 
We tried to pick up on that style, not to recreate it literally but to 
remind people of the Outer Banks’ vernacular architecture.” 

With the inland creep of the sea, the battering of the beaches 
and the concern on most fronts for protecting the delicate natu- 
ral resources that define North Carolina’s coast, architects are 
faced with daily challenges to respond to both environmental 
and regulatory constraints. Along with magnifying the archi- 
tect’s role as problem-solver, dealing with the many issues that 
impact on coastal design can add considerable time and cost to 
those projects. Cahoon’s development in Elizabeth City, for 
example, took 14 months to secure all the necessary permits and 
put him in a position to begin work on the actual building 
designs. 

“Most developers just won’t foot the bill for an architect to 
design buildings until he’s got the approvals in hand,” says 
Davis. “Often times we think we're going to be working on a 
project and believe it is right around the corner, and because of 
some ruling by the Corps of Engineers it will take six more 
months of waiting to get the approvals.” 

“I believe that constraints are often your best friends on pro- 
jects,” Parke says. “The key is to know what the constraints are. 
It takes a while to understand what the regulations are and 
what they mean, but once you do you can manipulate the 
design to respond to the particular goals you've got for the pro- 
ject.” 

Environmental sensitivity is an important part of the design 
process for North Carolina architects, even in the face of occa- 
sionally-confusing parameters. Admits Zucchino, “The regula- 
tions are constantly in flux. They are constantly being re-evalu- 
ated, tested, contested, refined — all to the end of hopefully pro- 
tecting the natural resources. Sometimes there may be compet- 
ing agendas, but the whole intent is to protect the coastal 
resources. 

“And if you look at the scheme of things from Florida to 
New York, North Carolina didn’t do too badly. There are some 
projects on the North Carolina coast which are really well-done, 
and most of the projects which people perceive as not being 
well-done were probably done in the pre-regulatory phase and 
prior to architects and landscape architects coming to full grips 
with environmental aspects in their design process.” 
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Conventional Wisdom 


Interview With Summer Design Conference Speaker Monk Askew 


auren B. “Monk” Askew Jr., AIA, is Vice 

President/Director of Design for the Rouse Company, a 

development firm headquartered in Columbia, Md. A 1965 

N.C. State University graduate, Askew has been with the 
firm for 22 years, 17 as Director of Design. He is responsible for the 
management of all areas of design for all Rouse Company projects, 
which have included several major urban centers such as Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Harborplace, Santa Monica Place, South Street Seaport 
and St. Louis Union Station. North Carolina Architecture interviewed 
Mr. Askew in conjunction with his appearance as a major speaker at 
the AIA North Carolina Summer Design Conference Aug. 9-10. 


Give us an idea about the scope of the Rouse Company and its 
project emphasis? 

We own and operate about 80 retail projects in North 
America. We own and operate everything we get involved with. 
We buy shopping centers. We manage shopping centers for 
other people. The bulk of the 
work we do in the retail busi- 
ness is regional shopping cen- 
ters, just like Crabtree Mall (in 
Raleigh). We've done that for 
years. We're also a major office 
building developer. We also do 
mixed use development with 
hotels and offices, and we do 
planned unit development 
work. We have about 550 peo- 
ple here (in Columbia) where 
the basic management of the 
company takes place. 
However, if you added the 
people here plus all the people who are Rouse Company 
employees in all our centers around the country, you'd come up 
with about 6,000 people. 


Regarding Harborplace, Faneuil Hall Marketplace and other 
urban centers you've developed, what can North Carolina 
architects learn from the lessons shown by those projects? 
Everybody takes from projects different things, but probably 
the biggest thing to understand about them is that they are in 
large urban areas and that they require large urban areas to be 
successful. That's the key, because they require a lot of people to 
pass through them. An average regional retail mall like Crabtree 
or one of those must have five to seven million people a year go 
through, and that's a lot of people for a large mall. A place like 
Harborplace in Baltimore is going to have 12 to 18 million peo- 
ple a year go through it. Operating costs are different in an 
urban area than they are in a suburban area and the kind of 
merchandise and the kinds of things you do there are very dif- 
ferent, so it does require a pretty substantial population and an 
on-going amount of traffic for these things to be viable. 
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What other factors or common characteristics besides popula- 
tion base can make them successful? A 
Everybody has their own opinion, but I think most of t 
places require a location that is a focal point or a gathering 
place. In Baltimore, Harborplace really is sort of the geogra: 
center of downtown. In Boston it's the same thing. The other 
thing they all seem to have in common is some sort of ameni 
that they focus on. In Baltimore it's the harbor, in Boston its 
buildings themselves that are the focal point because they 
historic structures on the National Register. There is a quali 
about the site, the place, the location that makes them inte: 
ing regardless of the merchandise that is there. That's pro 
the most important thing to be learned about these places. | 
don't think it's the architecture so much. It's the environment 
more than the architecture. The whole idea is to create a place. 
Are there some opportunities in North Carolina for similar _ 
urban centers? > 
I'd be hard-pressed to say that there is, just because No 
Carolina is not as populated as some of the urban areas w 
some of these things are. I haven't lived in North Carolina in 
years, but I guess Charlotte is the most populous area in the 
region. We know Charlotte pretty well, we have a center thers 
But it’s not Atlanta or New York. 3 
How about more potential sites nationwide? $ 
I don't know. I think they take very special requirements. 
There may be some others out there. From a population sta 
point and from a desire standpoint on people's parts...the 
vate developer has a difficult time just laying one of these 
down. It requires some effort from the city, somebody has to 
stand up with the developer in terms of providing parking 
maybe tax abatements or land or some combination of those 
kinds of things. Lending institutions in the area have to be 
ing to support and lend money to small tenants for them to get 
started. It requires all that, forgetting whether the location is bi: 
enough or not. There are probably some other places out there 
Chicago is a place with a huge urban area, and of course they 
are working on the Navy Pier right now, which has an opportu 
nity to become one of these places. 


Are there a couple of the big urban center projects you are par 
ticularly fond or proud of? 

I think Fd have to point to Harborplace and the Gallery at 
Harborplace (a new mixed use project adjacent to Harborplace) 
as one and another would be Pioneer Place in Portland, Ore., 
which we opened a year and a half ago. They’re special for me 
in that I felt we broke some new ground and the quality of the 
design was realized. The end result came very close to What we 
were looking for. We were able to solve most of our compro- 
mises, as you have in all projects, relatively well. 
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* Rouse Company "broke new ground" with The Gallery at 
erborplace in Baltimore 


äs Director of Design, what is your specific role in making 
‘ese projects work? 
My role in the company is one of sort of as a salaried consul- 
int of all phases of design for the company. I wear a lot of hats 
r the company. Generally my role is to work with our business 
eople to develop site locations and site criteria, select archi- 
ts, hire architects, become part of the architectural team that 
in the development team we set up and do the diagram, the 
meceptual idea, or whatever the big idea is behind what we re 
ing to do from the architectural and planning standpoint. Our 
*equirement with any architect we hire is that me or one of the 
*ople on my staff becomes a key member of the design team. 
We don't try to design it all in-house, but we are the design 
aders, 


What other criteria do you use in selecting architects for those 
major projects? 

It varies, but we look for firms that are design-oriented. We 
also look for firms that have a strong technical background 
because that's important. I don't want an all-technical firm and 
someone who's not particularly good at design. | really would 
look at the strong design firm first. Beyond that, I would look 
for a firm that was either near the project or near our headquar- 
ters, although we don't always do that. The other key thing is, I 
wouldn't hire anybody I don't know or haven't gotten to know, 
and that's part of my job, to know various architects and firms. 
What I've tried to do is match the personalities of an architec- 
tural firm with the personalities of the development team that 
we've put together. Without that kind of mutual respect and 
understanding of each other, no matter how good we are and no 
matter how good the architectural firm is, life is too short to go 
through a complicated project and not have some sort of a feel- 
ing for each other. It's not very hard. Again, we try to match the 
team and the architects and we try to make it fairly convenient 
to ourselves. We don't always hire someone who knows the 
retail business, but that's helpful since that's our business. 


In general, how is design done at the Rouse Company? 

We basically conceive of the genesis of the work. The concept 
or what I call "the big idea” is generally conceived here by me 
or someone on my staff. It's born within the company. Then we 
buy the rest of the design and architectural service outside. We 
don't try to do it all. And we do it on a team basis. That's proba- 
bly the biggest thing we want contributors from everywhere to 


know. 


How is a major developer like the Rouse Company affected by 
the current recession? 

We're just like everybody else. It's very difficult. Fortunately 
we own and operate our own centers, so we have some control 
over our own destiny. But we borrow money like anybody else 
so we have difficulty just like anybody else with finding money 
these days to do things. The development business, particularly 
in retail and office areas, is depressed at the moment. The retail 
business has had a real tough time with the leveraged buyouts 
of a lot of the department stores around the country. So there- 
fore our work has been affected and has slowed down. Our 
development pace is very slow at the moment. Since we own a 
lot of properties, we’re looking at expansion and maintenance of 
our properties. The other thing about the Rouse Company is 
that we re a public company, not a private company. Our 
stock's traded over the counter. We're one of the few real estate 
companies in the country that's a public company. We have a 
board of directors and a large constituent of stockholders we 


have to answer to. 
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Elevations 


Surviving A Lawsuit, By Dudley Humphrey 


he best way to survive a lawsuit is to avoid one. 
However, in these claims-conscious times, it is 
almost a given that a professional will sooner or later 
be sued—even an architect. 

Obviously, an architect should provide for such an event, 
either in the form of insurance or reserves for losses, In addition, 
the steps one takes to avoid or reduce the possibility of claims 
also enhance one’s chances of surviving, because there are no 
winners in the claims process—only survivors. 

Choice of Client/Choice of Project 

Be selective in choosing your client. Successful businessmen 
learn to control the things that can be controlled and allow for 
those that cannot be controlled. The first and most obvious thing 
an architect can control is whether or not he wants to do the 
work. 

You are probably very familiar with the interview process 
whereby public bodies select architects. Don’t let your enthusi- 
asm for being selected cloud your thinking. Make sure you 
understand who you will be dealing with and where to go for 
decisions, more money and legal help. Make sure you under- 
stand the politics of the project. This is particularly true at the 
local level where there has been a controversy concerning site 
selection, size or funding. Similar concerns apply for private 
work. For the architect, corporate politics can be just as deadly 
as public politics. 

Have a real “meeting of the minds.” Both parties must 
understand fully the scope of services contemplated by the 
designer's contract with the owner. There should be an under- 
standing as a result of an economic analysis of what the design- 
er has budgeted for those services compared with what will be 
required under the contract. 

If anything other than an unmodified AIA document is used, 
the architect should make sure that the contract does not 
increase his standard of care or contain some provision that 
would impair his professional liability insurance coverage for 
the project. 

The designer should understand what is covered by profes- 
sional liability insurance and what is not. The designer should 
insist upon being named as an additional insured on the 
builder's risk policy and that full waiver of subrogation is made 
as against him. 

The owner and designer must have mutual respect and confi- 
dence in each other, Each should know what to expect of the 
other during the design and construction process. Unrealistic 
expectations by the owner that are substantiated by the design- 
er's contract with the owner invite disappointment, distrust and 
eventual disaster. Don't be afraid to stand fast in negotiating a 
design contract that promises only what you can be reasonably 
expected to deliver. 

In private work, where the designer has considerable input 
on the selection of the contractor or bidders, let the contractor 
do his own selling and make sure the client understands who is 
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responsible for what. 

Make sure the client has enough money. Although you will 
carefully avoid cost representations—absent a special arrange- 
ment—your design must be within the client’s budget. 

If there is any reasonable chance that significant changes 
might be made during construction, make sure the budget pro- 
vides for them. This is particularly necessary if you think the 
client might not really know what he wants until he sees it in 
place. Some people have difficulty with spatial relations. 

If the design concept changes during the course of devel 
ment, with unavoidable cost increases, make sure that the per- 
son or group charged with raising the additional funds is kept 
informed and consents. Don't rely exclusively on staff personne’ 
or a project manager to do the informing or on word of mouth 
that the necessary money has been approved by the right per- 
son. If a public project will last longer than the terms of those in 
office, take particular care because the designer could become 
an unwitting victim of a political campaign. 

Similarly, make sure that an appropriate corporate commit- 
ment has been made. Try to make a presentation to the board. 

There are some pertinent questions that you should consider 
Does at least one principal in the A/E firm have a good persons 
relationship with a respected member of the staff whose opinion 
is respected by those responsible for appropriating funds? 

Do the legal advisors to the client understand that additiona! 
services by the designer made necessary as a result of default di 
the contractor or delays in completion are the responsibility of 
the owner and in no way contingent upon recovery Of liquidat- 
ed or other damages from the contractor? 

Has the client or a member of its board been involved in a 
“bad project” recently? 

Who are the likely low bidders among potential contractors? 

Too many negative answers or “bad vibes” should dam 
your enthusiasm and open your eyes to anticipated difficulty. 

Representations of Architects/Expectations of Owner 

Do not oversell your ability to assure a quality project. One © 
the most difficult things a lawyer defending an A /E malpractice 
claim has to do is to listen to the owner read selected portions o 
the A/E’s promotional brochure to the jury. 

In public work, you should make it clear that you have no 
control over who the contractor will be. In private work, the 
owner should understand that even a good contractor can have 
a bad job. In all situations, the client should understand that the 
best of documents and drawings cannot overcome the difficulty 
naturally flowing from the poor performance of a contractor. 

One prime or separate primes. Coordination of work and 
the scheduling of contractors should be clearly placed on the 
general contractor or construction manager. A number Of local 
government contracting bodies and some private owners have 
tried to place this burden on the designer. 

Records 
Meetings, minutes, memoranda. It is important that ade- 


* records be maintained for all meetings, including pre-bid 
"mes. If an addenda or bulletin is issued during the bidding 

=s, it may be necessary to re-advertise public work. The 

< owner's counsel should make this decision. The various 
= of meetings held after the award of the contract should be 
"bed in the specifications together with the purpose of such 
“mes. who must attend, who keeps minutes, who presides 

© on. 

u will know a project is in trouble when everyone shows 
= a meeting with a lawyer but you. The value of accurate 
-mporaneous written records of the design and construc- 

“story cannot be understated. 
Change orders 
Ordinary change orders. Make sure the 
"= understands what they are, that there 
5e some and that the owner has funds 
able for them. Insist on a contingency 
wance. 
‘gain, there should be a clear understand- 
with the owner that in the normal course 
struction the owner may desire changes 
œ drawings or specifications that result in 
‘eased cost to the contractor. In such cases, 
“owner, not the architect, is expected to pay 
added value. Again, make sure the con- 
“or understands what a change order is 
“y im the job and that any claim for addi- 
“l cost must be made promptly. 
Make sure the contractor understands that 
‘s requested to furnish backup data 
"ding a claim, the architect cannot be 
vected to complete acting upon the claim 
M that backup data is furnished. The archi- 
| should discharge his responsibilities for 
essing shop drawings and claims ina 
mpt manner: know the contract deadlines and work within 


: 


Oops” change orders. If the contractor discovers an error or 
flict in the drawings that should not have been discovered 
‘se bidding process, the architect should deal with this situa- 
nina forthright manner. The carrier should be notified even 
ye possible claim is less than the deductible. 
H it is clear that the error or conflict is a windfall to the owner 
improves the project, even if the plans were not clear, the 
ser should pay for the increased value in place, but not for 
“Sonal cost for schedule or interference problems. Make sure 
1 money the architect pays, or volunteers to pay, for addition- 
stor interference problems counts against the deductible. It 
portant that your carrier be contacted at the earliest oppor- 
Claims 
ån architect should review a claim or request for additional 
as an independent professional. He should consult with 
"«ner lawyer if he suspects that a problem might arise. (The 
“hitect can “bet the ranch” that the contractor already has 
ne so with his lawyer.) Routine “non-design error” claims 
mld be handled quickly and fairly. If there is a large number 
such claims, additional services should kick in. 
Don't get in the business of designing a fix for the contractor. 
ike the contractor hire an independent engineer or furnish 
3 with drawings and calculations and satisfy your engineer 
st the fix is appropriate. The most important thing, however, 
to keep the owner fully informed throughout the process. 
Design Error Claims 
Sooner or later the designer will be confronted with a pattern 


etree Stockton 


Dudley Humphrey is a partner at the law 
firm of Petree Stockton & Robinson and 
specializes in construction claims, bank- 
ing, general business, bankruptcy and 
business litigation. 


of “design error” claims. An engineer friend told me that he was 
convinced this happens when a contractor in trouble attends a 
claims seminar. To prove his point, the engineer showed that 
the claims letter correspondence was take word for word from 
some seminar materials. He told me that he was convinced that 
the contractor could not have written the letters all by himself— 
the good grammar and proper English gave that particular con- 
tractor away. 

When the contractor alleges the claim is based on “design 
error” or the change order is necessary to correct a “design 
error,” tension abounds. Pending resolution of the allegation, 
the owner may (improperly, but nevertheless, effectively) sus- 
pend payments to the architect, particularly 
for additional services in connection with the 
claim or where the project has been substan- 
tially delayed. Such action can place a small 
shop in jeopardy. No panacea exists for this 
SŁ problem...except for the ability of the architect 
ae to assure the owner that he carries adequate 
liability insurance to discharge his responsi- 
bility to the owner. Refusing to perform fur- 
ther services for the owner until additional 
services are paid has its own risks. 

Not only can the contractor raise the 
“design error” question, but so can the owner. 
Quite frequently, the architect has no hint of a 
claim until his bill remains unpaid and his 
collection suit is met with a malpractice 
defense. This creates a problem with the mal- 
practice carrier when it comes to the cost of 
defense and settlement questions. 

As soon as the designer is brought in as a 
party in the claims resolution process, the 
designer is a dead loser and has nothing to 
win. The first thing the designer loses is the 
deductible on his insurance. The next thing he loses is the time 
out of his office, or preoccupation with non-revenue producing 
work in defending the claim. 

Personal Liability of Professionals Involved in the Work 

Suffice it to say “they have it.” It makes no difference 
whether or not the firm is a corporation. Hence, the profession- 
als should be named as insureds on the firm's liability insurance 
policy and the corporation should indemnify its professionals, 
officers, directors and employees for their simple negligence 
committed in the course of employment. 

Contracts With Consultants 

The architect should make sure his consulting engineers are 
insured. Make sure it is covered in writing and that you have a 
current certificate of insurance on all of your consultants. Try to 
negotiate the purchase of a tail if the consultant firm splits up or 
goes out of business; otherwise you could be left bare if the con- 
sultant had claims coverage. Your careful attention in this area 
can reduce your premiums. Make sure your agent gathers and 
reports the information to the underwriter. 

The Best Survival Plan 

Your work. Although the best of drawings and documents, 
quick fair answers to requests for clarification, and prompt pro- 
cessing of shop drawings cannot eliminate the possibility of 
being sued, they certainly go a long way toward protecting the 
architect when it comes to “crunch time.” But, more important- 
ly, the architect's reputation in the community for doing good 
work with no surprises and being fair in his dealings with con- 
tractors encourages good clients to retain his services and good 
contractors to bid to get his work. When all is said and done, 


this is the best survival plan. 


Law Offices 


& Robinson 
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Construction Cost Consultants 


We know the field of professional 
liability protection as few other brokers 


do. That's why we've won the endorse- Our staff includes: Let us become a 
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SCAIA. And our world-wide network a” Mechanical Estimators design team. 
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handful of North Carolina 
architects and builders are 
teaming up to produce six 
houses for the Orange 
chapter of Habitat for Humanity, 
ational non-profit organization 
affordable housing solutions 


six houses will be built on what 
sen dubbed the “Street of Hope” in 
ge County subdivision owned by 
They are scheduled for 
miber completion, at which time 
= mill be public tours before the own- 
nowe in. There are already eight 

es in the area. 
[he building team for each house 
des the designer, the contractor and 
owner, selected by Habitat. 
truction takes place on Saturdays by 
eat volunteers and by the owners. 

ye goal for each team is to come up with 
= mnovative solution to affordable 

using with designs that can be built by 

"-alled and semi-skilled volunteer 


DOT 


SCREENED PORCH 


LIVING 


OSR, 8 
| 
|= 


The Drawing Board 


AIA North Carolina members 
involved in the project include Ellen 
Weinstein and John J. Haggerty of Dail 
Dixon & Associates, Gary Giles of GGA 
Architects, Betsy C. West of The Freelon 
Group and Philip L. Szostak of NBBJ 
North Carolina. 

One of the houses was designed last 
semester by a class of N.C. State students 
taught by West and Weinstein. They will 
be having reunions on Saturdays to see 
the project through to completion. 

The Orange County Habitat chapter 
was established in 1984. 
Through this program, 
houses are sold to needy 
families at no profit, with 
a no-interest mortgage 
paid over a 15 to 25 year 
period. 

Each family is 
required to contribute at 
least 500 hours of “sweat 
equity” toward the con- 
struction of their house. 

Why become involved 


with such a project? "It's about affordabil- 
ity," says Weinstein, "but it's also about 
making truly good architecture which 
will add richness and dignity to the lives 
of the people who live in these houses. 
That's what we as architects and design- 
ers have to offer." 


In The Works 
Davidson College has chosen 
Overcash-Demmitt Architects of 


Charlotte for the design of its new 
Student Health Center. The new infir- 


"wings and model for Habitat for Humanity home designed by students at N.C. State School of Design 
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You know how it is. 


You work hard. You do your best. And you hope 
that what you are doing makes a difference. 


Were delighted to see that it does. 


At DPIC, we have specialized in serving design 
professionals for 20 years. 


Independent agents make up our field network. 
They combine their personal knowledge of design 
practice in your area with our extensive profession- 
al liability insurance programs, and tailor their rec- 
ommendations and services to the specific needs 
of your firm. 


Our agents are backed by the best and brightest in 
our industry. The DPIC underwriters who work on 
your business are specialists - working only with 
design professionals. That has enabled DPIC to 
out-perform the competition in the last two AIA 
Firm Survey Reports. But we have no intention of 
resting on our laurels. We continue to work on sav- 
ing you money. 


For information on any DPIC insurance program, 
call our specialists who serve North Carolina — 
Stuart Thomas or Hap Todd of Professional 
Liability Consultants at 800-768-4590. 


Or talk to any DPIC policyholder you happen to 
know. They're easy to find - DPIC insures over 
7,000 design firms across the United States and 
Canada. And they're easy to pick out in a crowd. 
They're the ones who look, well... satisfied. 


rofessional 
iabili 
onsultants 


Exclusive Agents In North Carolina For DPIC 


P.O. Box 6475 
High Point, NC 27262 
1-800-768-4590 


1321-A Berkeley Ave. 
Charlotte, NC 28204 
704-376-1086 


DRAWING BOARE 


mary facility incorporates the renovatio= 
of a residence built in 1880 and a new 
addition on Main Street of Davidson. Ths 
Student Health Center is designed asa 
“front door” to the college’s new North 
Campus entrance and should be comple: 
ed in January of 1992. 


Odell Associates Inc., of Charlotte 
has been selected to design Price 
Waterhouse’s new office in the city’s 
NCNB Corporate Center. One of the 
nation’s Big Six accounting and consult- 
ing firms, Price Waterhouse will Occupy 
approximately 50,000 square feet on the 
53rd, 54th and 55th floors of the building 
The project is scheduled to be completed 
in November of 1992. 


The Sunset Ridge Golf Community i» 
Holly Springs has chosen Cline Davis 
Architects PA of Raleigh to design the 
golf clubhouse for its new Devils Ridge 
18-hole championship course. The 8,500 
square foot facility will include a pro 
shop, grill, member’s lounge, locker 
rooms, administrative offices and under 
ground cart storage. O'Connor Company 
of Southern Pines is handling construc- 
tion, which is due for completion by 
November of 1991. 1 


Milestones 


Robert Burns, head of the 
Architecture Department at the N.C, 
State University School of Design since 
1983, stepped down from his administers 
tive post on July 1. During the upcomine 
fall semester, he will be on sabbatical 
leave, during which time he will begin 
assembling material for a history of the 
School of Design. He will return full-time 
to teaching in January 1992. 


Paul Tesar, associate professor of 
architecture, takes over as interim depart 
ment head for 1991-92. Tesar, a Vienna 
native, has been a permanent faculty 
member in the Architecture Department 
since 1975 and is a highly-respected 
teacher and lecturer. The search for a per 
manent department head will continue i» 
the fall of 1991, with appointment of the 
new head effective July 1992. 


Two Charlotte-based design groups 
have announced the completion of a suc 
cessful merger. Hepler + Hall Architects 
and The Dahnert Group Architecture 
have combined to form Hepler Hall 
Dahnert Architects, PA. The firm main 


—. 


DRAWING BOARD 


‘ed quarters in the North Tryon 
“pace held by Hepler + Hall for the 
"m years and now employs more 
"m licensed architects and admin- 
"+ staff members. 


er Hall Dahnert has designed 
"an three million square feet of 
"cal office, headquarters, manu- 
mag, retail, hotel, high-tech and pub- 
"= Most recently, the firm has been 
"ble for the design of the 
very Place Phase II expansion and 
seat OmniMax Theatre & 
"mum in Charlotte. In addition, the 
© group is acting as administrative 
‘ct for the $34.4 million North 
“ea Blumenthal Center for the 
ming Arts in Charlotte. 


= are in the process of expanding 
markets,” says Dennis Hall, AIA, a 

‘pa! of the firm. “Roger Dahnert and 
ap add to our organization, bring- 
' specialty in the health care industry 
= aurrent clients as well as to those 

“hom we hope to do business in the 


= forma! dedication of 


“~phoefner Hall at N.C. State 


"ty is scheduled for September 27. 
7 900 square foot structure known 
"DA ‘the School of Design Addition) 
‘signed by Wolf Associates of 
“otte and occupied in 1978. The 
= faculty voted unanimously to 
= # im honor of founding dean Henry 
‘sephoefner shortly before his death 
veer. Dean Bruno Leon of the 
versity of Detroit, a 1953 NCSU grad- 
- = scheduled to be the principle 
‘ser at the dedication. 


"ed Hickory architect Robert 


‘werd Bush, 71, died May 24 in 


“ory. He was a former president of 
"mer, Bush, Sills, Abernathy 

“tects and was well-known for 
“erous distinguished projects 

ughout Catawba County and western 
” Carolina. His firm designed all 

or buildings at Lenoir-Rhyne College 
«© 1942, a number of buildings at 
”alachian State University, Catawba 
æy Community College, Catawba 
"mial Hospital and the Arts Center of 
‘swba County. CBSA has established 
”dowment in his name at Catawba 
y Community College. 


wards and Recognition 
The AIA North Carolina Board of 


Directors has approved a list of new 
members and member reclassifications, 
subject to final approval by AIA National. 
The list includes Archie A. Collie Jr., Lyn 
M. McClay and Rick E. Peterson as new 
AIA members; Sumayya Humienny- 
Jones, Scott Keith Hinson and Abe N. 
Howard III as asociates; David Andrew 
Keith, Charles Glenn Mock and Jeffrey 
L. Trussler for advancement to AIA; and 
F. Carter Williams, FAIA, for emeritus 
status. 


PDA president Terry W. Alford, AIA, 
and vice president Nancy Lane are part 
of a group of 20 national health care lead- 
ers assembled by Duke University faculty 
member Dr. Robert E. Toomey to study 
new approaches to the delivery of health 
care services in America during the sec- 
ond half of the 1990s. Alford and Lane 
served as staff resources at a colloquy 
sponsored by the Department of Health 
Administration at Duke, which brought 
together the CEOs of 16 major multi-hos- 
pital systems from around the country to 
look at trends in health care as well as 
emerging needs. 


N.C. State University associate profes- 
sor Linda Sanders, on leave at the 
University of Arizona, has been elected 
president of the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board for 1991-92. NAAB is 
responsible for accreditation of U.S. 
schools of architecture. 


Kevin L. Mitchell of UNC Charlotte 
presented a paper at the AIA National 
Convention & Design Exposition at 
Washington, DC, in May. His work was 
entitled, “The Design Professional and 
Continuing Education: Shaping the 
Future.’ 


Five projects were selected as winners 
in the eighth annual Triangle Architecure 
Awards Program sponsored by the week- 
ly newspaper Spectator. The program 
accepted submissions from architects 
anywhere in the state or elsewhere for 
projects completed since 1986 and located 
in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill area. 
O’Brien/Atkins Associates of Research 
Triangle Park claimed the only Honor 
Award presented for its North Carolina 
Hospital Center in Cary. The firm also 
received a Merit Award for the Frank 
Porter Graham Elementary School in 
Chapel Hill. 

Jurors for the program were Robert 


FAASSEN 
ASSOCIATES 


"TA 


Food Facilities Consultants 
Food Program Master Planners 
Laundry Consultants 


To be part of an award 
winning project reinforces 
the reasons architects use 
prołessional consultants. 


Congratulations to: 


The East Group, P.A. 
Greene County Middle School 


Snow Hill, NC 


Stephens 8: Francis 
New Bern High School 
New Bern, NC 


Mart Office Building 
800 Briar Creek Road 
Suite DD 521 
Charlotte, NC 28205 


704/331-9330 


Offices in 
Nashville, TN 


615/360-7130 
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E.J. BROWN 


ASSOCIATES 


Specializing in Feasibility Studies, Preliminary Budgets, Conceptual Cost Estimates, 
Quantity Surveys, Detailed Cost Estimates, Value Analysis and Construction Management. 
Also offering CACES and CES Formats. 


American Society of Professional Estimators 
Construction Spec Institute 

American Association of Cost Engineers 
Professional Construction Estimators Association 
Society of American Value Engineers 


Eddie J. Brown, C.P.E. 

815 Old Winston Rd. - P.O. Box 746 
Kernersville, NC 27285 

Phone (919) 996-3791 

Fax (919) 996-0287 


North Carolina Architecture 
Upcoming Issues 


September-October 
AIA North Carolina 
Annual Design Awards 


November-December 

The architecture of small-town 
shopping centers, urban centers, 
malls and other retail locations 
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A.M. Stern, FAIA, of Robert A.M. Stern 
Architects in New York; James Stewart 
Polshek, FAIA, of James Stewart Polshe! 
& Partners in New York; and Thomas 
Fisher, executive editor of Progressive 
Architecture magazine, which is based i 
Stamford, Conn. They presented more 
award designations than the Atlanta- 
based jury for the 1990 program. 


The complete list of award-winners 


Honor Award 

North Carolina Hospital Center, Cary 
Architect: O'Brien/ Atkins Associates, RTI 
Project Designer: Roger A. Cannon, ALA 
Contractor: J.M. Thompson Construction 
Co., Raleigh 

Completed in 1991 


Awards of Merit 

The Bennett Residence, Chatham County 
Architect: Dail Dixon & Associates, 
Architects, Chapel Hill 

Project Designer: Ellen Weinstein 
Contractor: Foushee Construction Co 
Moncure 

Completed in 1989 

(Featured in North Carolina Architecture 
May-June 1991) 


Rankin Studio, Raleigh 

Architect: Burnstudio Architects, Raleigh 
Project Designer: Norma deCamp Burns 
AIA 

Contractor: Gary Smith, Builder, Cary 
Completed in 1989 


St. Francis Parish Center, Raleigh 
Architect: McKimmon Edwards Hitch 
Associates, Raleigh 

Project Designer: Jeffrey S. Lee, ALA 
Contractor: Clancy & Theys Construction 
Co, Raleigh 

Completed in 1991 


Frank Porter Graham Elementary Schoo! 
Chapel Hill 

Architect: O'Brien/Atkins Associates, RTP 
Project Designer: Karen H. Lin, AIA 
Contractor: C.T. Wilson Construction Co 
Durham 

Completed in 1991 


Contributions to "Off The Drawing 
Board" should be mailed or faxed to Moore 
Marketing, 2200 West Main Street, Suite 
510, Durham, NC 27705, fax 919-286-7799 


Our premium credits 
save you money, 


‘Now, there are even more 
ways to save money with the 
CNA/Schinnerer professional 
liability program“ for archi- 
tects and engineers. 
Longevity and loss prevention, 
for example, both pay off 
because we give firms with 
good claims experience: 
# A 5% credit if they ve been 
CNA/Schinnerer policyholders 
three to four years. 
Or 
a A 10% credit for being CNA/ 
Schinnerer policyholders for 
five or more years. 
Plus, 
WA 5% credit for implementing 
their own loss prevention 
programs. 
These credits are in 
addition to our traditional 
underwriting credits for 
firms with acceptable 
claims experience. 
You work hard to 
manage your risks — 
both professional and 
financial. Let CNA/ 
Schinnerer support your 
efforts. Have your independent 
agent contact Schinnerer 
*The CNA Insurance Companies and 
Victor O. Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 


are proud to have earned the com- 
mendation of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP 


4 CNA is one of the few major property/cesuały — 
J | groups to earn an A+ from A.M. Best and also = 


Victor O. 
p— Underwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 
New York, (212) 344-1000 


Schinnere Be ORO MD 208 5-700. San F. 415) 495-3444 
e ase, MD 15- 3 rancisco, 7 4 
8. Company. Inc. (301) 961.9800, Telex 892340 For All the Commitments You Make® 


Note: Credits apply to limits up to $1,000,000 and are subject to approval by your state insurance department. 
one of the CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685. 


Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, 


